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There is nothing more desirable than good sense, anc acc 


uracy of thought, in 


discriminating between truth and falsehood. All other qualities of mind are 
of limited use; but exactness of judgment is of generai utility in every 


part, anc in al! the employments of life. 


Port-Royal Logic (1662) 
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1, Il ny a rien de plus estimable que ie bon sens & le 
iustesse de l’esprit dans le discernement du vray & cu faux 
Toutes les autres qualites d esprit ont des vsage bornez; 
pais 1 exactitude ae le raiscen est generalement vtile dans 
toutes les parties & dans ious les enplois de 1a vie. 
(Antoine Arnauld and Pierre Nicole, Logic, or The Art of 

a bk ee) ie 
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1 The FAC: Whobk 


The London Close Aeasoner le = puablica- 
tion dedicated to ‘promoting good sense and 
— of thought, which is to say, ae 


re a become clos 


is the enemy, 


to help 


Jo) ptictt 


a 


I 
| Loose reasoning is the enemy, and is 


attacked at every opportumity. 


In so far as possibie, these modules 
are intended to be independent of each 
other so that thev can be ago in any 
order, so that some of ti skipped 
entirely, and so that, any one of 
them will stand by e ie done 
ever, at the cost o bition of 


material. 


however, along with 
mtior TG Ls 


The present module, 

a few others, is an ne rn; 
presupposed by ali the The kev con- 
cays that are usec over a over again in 
ere modules intreduced and ex- 


are 
are 
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€ : Lorere 2 Thoughts 

a8 , modu Le 

: camp. day we set We mean to orc as thougnts anything 
cat from . new direction to recom- that might go on your head that. could 
nolter some new Lerritory, ard we return be the target of ional criticism. This 
a every night to assess what we have includes your bel at and opinions, your 
discovered. ideas and concepts, your Wishes, des ires, 
preferences, your intentio and plans of 
2 Close reasonimnme: action, ever your atti itudes, emotions and 
What feelings, your moral convictions and prin- 
ciples, your articles of faith. All of 
Reasoning a the process of adjusting these things can be looked at from the 
thoughts soa to make them more rational; 
noy jus abacie thoughts, but systems of 
thoughts, or thought structures. Close 


reasoning cbserves a very high standard of 
rationality in doing this; loose reasoning 
is satisfied with a low standard, or none 
at all. 


Reasoning is the process of 
adjusting thoughts so as 


to make them more rational. 


Tha bois MASONITE SS it goes or in the 
individ ; LL 3 _Brivate reasoning . 
There * tt as public 
YeASor ocoure when one person 
YEASON 1 anot. and several people 
may find themselves adjueting their 
thoughte. 


2.1 Reasoning and inference 


This is a broader conception of reason- 
ing than one usually finds in books on 
reasoning and logic, where the word tends 
to be limited to the specia “case of in- 
ference. Inference is el rocess in 
which, being committed toa certain ideas, 


ther ideas because 
cling to the old 


you go on to accept fur 

it would be irrational to 
ones Without adding the new. 
Boat wherever inference 


the option of rejec 


as We 


Terence Fe ‘ar 
e, For 
more than 


rail as 
important 


for 


But, 
the me St 
it will 


point of view of rationality? 

This is also a broader view of rational 
thought than is to be found in the majori- 
ty of books on this subject. The tradition 
has been to concentrate on beliefs and 
opinions, and, at the level of language, 
on propositions or statements, which is 
what vou get when you express a belief or 


opinion in words. The attitude of 
Aristotle is typical: 
call propositions those [sentences] only that 
hare trath or falsity in them. A prayer is, for in- 
stance, a sentence but hae neither truth nor falsity 
bet us pass over ail such, as their study nore 
properly belongs t¢ tne province of rhetoric or 
poetry. "4 
Of course, we must acknowledge the im- 


portance of having true and rational 


beliefs and opinions, and this is our 
major concer. Bat we must not forget the 


other areas. 


importance of rationality in 

A praver, for example can be 
criticized from the point of view of 
rationality, as when the King in Hamiet 
tries to pray for forgiveness, though un- 
willing to give up the gains for the sake 
of which he committed the act, end unable 
to repent 


Hy fault is past. Bui 0, what form of prayer 
Can serve ny turn? “forgive ne BY foul purder?’ 
That cannot be, since | ar 
Of those effecte for which I 
Hy crown, Bine own apb 

Hay one be pardo 


fry Phat repentance can: wi 
Yet what can 


3. Hany people would say that sone of these things = 

shouldn't be looked at from that point ci view even if they 

could be. Fomantics are leery of ncdten vo ie reason 40 
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The most glaring form of 
irrationality is flat 
out self-contradiction. 


t she did not in fact do 

I was angry at her for. My 
irrational if, say, I hold 
just one supernatural being, 


aith can be 
that there is 


and at the same time believe in both God. 
and the Devil. 
In all these cases, and in others like 


them, there is room for adjustment of 


thoughts to make them more rational 
2.3 Rationality 


we try to make our 
more nOae sen, and in close 
we set high standards. Bat what 


In reasoni 


if 5 
+} 7 
TMOUeT DE 


fonality, exactiyvy, and what are 
jlards? 


“ 
surpris ingly 


= difficult 
e cannot, i 


event att 
e. If you pursue 
yo. will be tie es a 
several branches of philosophy and you 
Will have to study other fields ae well 


such as economics and mathemet 


mention formal logic. 


Without fone 


that 


the most.” 


around 


quiry pro 


organize ideas as: 
de. We provide that by start- 
ing aa “the negative: rationality, we 
say, ie the avoidance of irrationality. 
ae we € explain irrationality, to a degree, 
by pointing to examples. 


The most glaring form of 


is flat out eelf-contradict blo 
that all simmers should be forgiven and 
also that some sinners are beyond forgive- 
ness. This one ie pretty obvious, boat con- 
tradictions carn take subtle and intricate 
forme, and it is surprising how I much of 
rat ionaiit ty con sists Simply in: ; 

oe oe 


Th we 


3 % Turns: 
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ther party than study, 

study than clean hous Se, 


ther 
and yet, given a 


choice between partying and cleaning 
house, I choose toa clean house. There 
seeme to be an irrational ity er in- 
coherence here ae my svetem of values 


This 
under 
theory. 


kind of 


be considered 
or decision 


In all the areas where we can criticiz 
thoughts on Lc a 
it is pess ib le te fin 


rationality 
others. 


some more 
areas, suc 


£ tan er 
cal logic, these standards 2 clear cut, 
though somewhat. nompliceted. "es others 
euch as “the acceptance of new scientific 
theories, they are less definite, and 


there is disagreem ment among the experts 
about detail 


in stili othe ur most 
basic .values, whether 
there even 
ass ap egy a 


a so, whe the 
poss ible. 


Another form of-irrationality arises 
wnen the strength of my belief is 
not, in proportion to thai of 
the evidence upon which I base it. 


where hose imits lie. But close 
reasoners €o as far as thev can in pursuit 
ati i push against the 

tay 
Reasoning, we have said. le a process 


Well, 
takes te 
not just. 


2 
avetem of 


whole 


cna 
vor 


CM Oot mo YOU may went. ont. 
your ax and go to work in a You 
may totally abandon certsin beliefs, or 
take on new beliefs; vou may change your 
politics from the ground up. You may 
change your attitude towards a certain 
erson and seek a divorce. You may join, 
or quit, a church. 


The famous philosopher and scientist 
Descartes (1596-1650), for one, was a 
believer in the radical approach. He 
recommended a sort of total house cleaning 
in which you throw out all of your beliefs 
that are in any way doubtful. This means 


that you etrip your thinking down to the 
bare minimum, which for Descartes: is the 
point at which the only thing you know is 
that you are thinking, and sc exiet. This 
ic his famous “cositoa ergo sum — think , 
therefore I am.” After vou reach that 
— ; according to the plan, vou pring 
back old beliefs, or ae them with new 
being very careful i Vey Stes 
sure that the bel ief i 


be recommending such 

el In the majority of cases 
x hi to de the adjusting on 
a scale; we do vtall 
abandon a belief, but we fica- 
tions to it, or modify our con- 
fidence in it. We draw distire mes, and 
separate out things that we used to lump 
together. We suspend Jadement and seek 
further evidence before making vp our 
We take note of risks, and prepare 


minds . 
some contingency plane before 
a cior. Burt. this ie no 

times overhauls are requi 


Pog ng into 
7 that. some 


ey rarter snakes 
are harmless, put » unable to put 
this belief into practi by eee the 
enake inte their hands. Often this is be- 
Als ge emotions are involved, ait Dner 
at i The _ LCR 


ate i 
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cher eee: 


ning is more fundamental 
since, in the end, 
up cur 6 minds 


nes 
aay or 


soning 


do, Yet lic emate, and is 
tremendously important and a great deal 
of our reasoning consists in trying to 


best we can, in public 
rt or another. 


play our part, as 
reasoning of one & 


Pabl reasoning has traditionally 
been an important component of logical 
studies, and it will occupy a major part 
of our attention. Here we distinguish 


“It is maintained”, says the subtle Scaliger, “by 
Vives, that we profit more by silent meditation 

than by dispute. This is not true. For as 
fire is elicited by the collision of stones, so truth 
is elicited by the collision of minds. J nyself 
frequently neditate by nyself long and intently; 

but in vain; unless I find an antagonist, there is 

no hope of successful issue. "7 


of public ars oning: 
nd presentation, without 
geesting that this an —1austs 


the kind of 
plic reasoning in Which two or more per- 
is co-operate in reasoning. Through dis- 

: sip each other to become 
mail about some issue. 


Sense, 16 


in our 


om Or 
CUGBSELON, 


more ratic 


es 


dialogue tc th 
re: asoning , “anc at 
= + Engagi ing are 
single moet im portant meth 
C our rations 


7, William Hamilton, deectures on Logic, 1860, p. 401, 
Julius Scaliger (1484-1588) and duan Luis Vives (1492-1540) 
rere leading scholars of their times. Hamilton quotes froz 
Scaliger § fxertationes, p. 420 
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ason usefulness lies 
that. reasoning powers 
limited, but our limitations can “in 
asure be overcome with the help of 
5s. “Two heads are better than one’ is 
Pas sg lar slogan, and it states 4 


profound truth. 


a, 


jalogue, or perhaps we sho 
dialogue, 
in this spirit. It o 
endeavour aimed at cc oane joints 
most. rational conclusion, and is 
sincerity, opermess and helpful 
by intelligent listening AE: 
ing. 


vic say true 
is public reasoning entered j 
T qe Sand 


ae 
and 
apeak— 


mar edi 
iness , 


well as 


And it almost never OCCUrE in ite pure 
form; Ego gete in the way. We forget that 
the aim is to discover the truth, and we 
aim merely to win the argument. Or we seek 
simply to show off our cleverness. SCL, 
we often come close to true dinlogue, and 
our approximations are always valuable. 
They become more valuable when the rules 
and methods of close amet ee Are 
emploved. 


2.5.2 Debate 


ee Gee 

j seek to 
Vi LEevEe 
for the 


or more part 
establish and main- 
pout some issue. 
benerit 


icipante 


No one neeeded a parior maid with 
debating skills. 


participating judge or 
deheters do not really +: 

th other. The goal is 
and to mé 


Sinee the 
“te a) “persuade 
ama firm and 


your ground, . ke it appear 
that you are — and your opponent 
* j : dek aber 


Wrong; another 


& here 
& vitell 
my parte of 
of law is bailt 
the bene fit 


BCaACemnic 


on it; 
judge 


opera- 


of 


liamente, arid 
erative bodies 
society. 


The importance of debating in public life 
has alwavs been rece ized, and one of 
the main motives for the invention, teach- 
ing .and study of logic was to prepare 


people to engage more effectively A bis 
centuries 


this 
men 


of or Epper 


portunity to debate. (No one needed a par- 
jor maid with debating akilis.} 

The LCR = denate, and has sug- 
eestiionse. ) out the proper conduct 
of it, both for part ‘cipants and for the 
audience. advises the close 


Yr! when involved in any 
way with ster le not out to 
help, but toe win or con- 


vance, Or Our Guard, 


2.5.3 Presentation 


In dialogue and : 
and take, Bot. ety is alse 
of public reaso ne, 
‘sender’ and a iver’, and they 
eee roles. We wild call this presenta- 

ion. 


When we deal with presentations, we are 


usualiy on the receiving end. This happens 
when we read b &, magazines or news- 
papers in which reasoning is presented, or 


we encounter soning on television 
Bot even though We cannot answer 
techniaques of close reasoning 
valuable in helping us to grasp 
ariing of a presentation, and to 


back, the 
are very 
the true me 


assess, it properly. 
Skill in close reasoning is also help- 


ful to the presenter, though historically 


logic has tended to turn this topic over 
to the sister science of rhetoric. 


; ee 5 a ed 
Pretty OPvVious Why ciose 


it Shelia be 


reasoning is important. The Foert-Roval 
Logic, quoted at the beginning of this 
module, had it about right. With close 


reasoning you are more likely to find the 
truth, and to decide upon the right course 
of action. Also, as a clo reasoner, you 
are more likely to help those with whom 
you associate to do the same thing. And it 
is essential that you be @ close reasoner 
if vou are to periorm your many 
public roles cLety . 


OSG 


ie 
exO. 


We can look at this last point from the 
other side. It is important to the rest of 
us that you reason ciosely when you act in 
our democratic society. Democracy depends 
on the good sense of its citizens, and 


important to the 
est of US that YOU 


reason closely. 


collapses when that good sense goes off 
track, or is overwheimed by passion. The 


History of Earope in the 1830°s is an il- 
lustration of that 

Nor ls ciose reasoning as widespread in 
our society as we could wish. Yesterday's 
DA ? marries the storv cf a professor 
writine a grade 12 text “hook on astronomy 
for use in Ontario schools who was asked 


“evolution” by 
when describing 
Said th re 


to ek gern the word 
7 “development. 
of the universe. 


ers sor ; 


“The person involved said that if he used the word 
“evolution he would get 602 letters fron 
Creationists, and they [the Ministry of Education] 
would have to deal with this and they have better 
things to do with their time," 


And a spokesman for the ministry explained 
that they are sensitive to the passions 
stirred by the word ‘evolution”, 


. Just like the word “abortion raises nackles.* 


so the loose Seen ee e of the 
Creationists is to keep young people from 
learning mainstream scientific terminol- 


ogy. (This may be gone inte in more detail 
if and when the module on scientific 
reasoning is written. ) 


ne same paper had 


about the 

oval” e Witness cult, misery ex- 

enced by individuals reasoning 

: them to ieave it i are then 
Lily “shunned” by f: former 


ji in the cult. Irrational 
Liets s ‘not harm only the ones who have 
(‘This may be gone into in more 
and when the module on religious 
rpalism is written. ) 


Le 


and shen, ig : 
society 3 


It is very likely that the general level 
of reasoning is higher now than in 
previous ages, when education was 


mach smaller segment of 


at 
BAe) 


fs Ht c 
ia a be 


Q 
ah 


arry horosc 


rliament at ‘dg, students 
etili pav large fees to come to university 
and then cut clase 


4 Logic 


There is an 
the study of 
of logic; 2 


petweer 
phe ehacy 
use the 


words, logic wink rm . not the 

whole, of the study of close reasoning. 
There is some confusion about the word 

“logic”, and we will first clear that up. 


Then we will present some of the technical 
terminology of formal logic, which will 
prove to be very helpful to the close 
reasoner. 


4.1 logic: the word 


Our word “logic” comes the 
French “logique", which has existed since 
the gee re It went through a varie- 
ty of « lings in English before settling 
down to eo present one late in the 18th 
century. 


: W 
the Greek “he 


soning. “This 


the ear- 


jiest known the Greek word 
is in Cicero whe is writing 
in Latin oat Gr oh NSoODhv : 

“Turn next to the second division of philosophy, the 


departeent of method and dispute, ehich is terned 


iogike."19 


This is a form of the Greek adjective “logikos pertain- 
ing te reasoning — which in turn comes from tne noun 
“logos”, which covered a spread cf meanings: Rord, oration, 
reason, reasoning, etc. That word is, apong other things, 
the source of the “logy” ending in prords such as “peyehol- 


Logic, in the post extensive sense which the nage can 
with propriety be wade tc bear, pay be considered as 
the Science, and also as the Art, of reasoning. It 


investigates the principles on which argugentation 
is conducted, and furnishes rules to secure the pind 
froe error in its deductions. (Whateley, 1826113 


Fhe congon Ciose Reasoner: BASICS Fage 7 
, jogic, as well as = mumber of nonstandarc 
The adjective was aise used by Cicero bensions and alternatives, which need 
in the neuter plural, “ta logizs", which roncern us here 
led te the form “logics” in English, anal- 
ogous with “ethic and “mathematics”, but From a practical f view, what 
this died out in che 18th century. logic in this sense has to offer 
the close reasoner are ways oF represent- 
So “logic”, by tradition, means “the ing the logical forms of various kinds of 
art. of reas oning”, but the situation in statements and arguments, and ways of 
the present day is not so simple: here is determining, ty a sort of calculation, 
the Cxford English Dietionary, with its whether the argument forms are valid. 
head just barely above water: “valid” is here understood in the sense of 


The pr oper scope of this department of learr ning has 
been and is such controverted, and books on logic’ 
differ widely in ‘the range of subjects which they in- 
clude. At all tines the vulgar notion of ‘logic’ 
has been largely that it is @ syster of rules for 
convincing or confounding an opponent by argument. 12 


4,2 Logic: the subject 

mIneaning OF 
the eae | Dk illosophical 
and seientific cire ec, the LCR 
proposes to follow that. usage. It is sug- 
ee by the following passage from a 
standard text book by Kalish and Montague: 


The expressions ‘logic’, ‘formal logic’, ‘symbolic 
logic: and mathematical liogic’ are in the just ae- 
ceptation synonyms. They refer to a discipline creat- 
4 by Aristotle, extended by the Stoics, stu died by 
ne Scholastics, developed in the esoteric writings 
of Leibniz, and sent on its modern career in the late 
nineteenth century. 1) 


e 
7 


kind of 


Thee iocin 
Lhe Logic 
cmly pays attentior 


reasoning and ignores : sot, NAL 

It is symbolic because it uses x epecial 
symbolic language, rather like that of al- 
gebra, to represent the forms. t is 
mathematical partiy because it uses meth- 


T, 
ede like those of mathemetice for cal- 
ee with these symbols, and partly 
because, at its more advanced levels, it 
merges With mathematics, and provider a 
part, at jeast, of the foundation for ae at 


discipline. 


taught in 


“wide ly 


r university 
Philos see departments, and sometimes: in 
departments of mathematics; the more ad- 
vanced parts are dealt with in graduate 
achools. The subject contains a hard core 
of doctrine called standard or classical 


Oxford English Dictionary, Compact edition, 1971, 


12 
LOGIC. This entry is froz the turn of the century, and the 
sit 


tuation has only gotten worse. 


yas 


“deduetively valid’; 
ment iss such that. 
solutely fue 


the form of the argu- 
the premises, if true, 
rantee the truth of the con- 


Be oy 


clusion. 

This can be very usetul, and the LCR 
Will include some mex aules on some of the 
elementary enbe of it, a8& well ae on 
Aristotelian’ logic, an earlier stage in 
the tradition mentioned by Ralieh and 
Montague . 

But formal logic is not to be 


identified with our study of close reason- 
ing; it is only a part of it, just one 
ATONE the: many ‘tools that we want to have 

cilabi We Will discuss the advantages 
ti of formal logic in the 
with that subject. 


3 c 
a at Bookie 
The most User 


fre B48} Th 


iit 


eS 


iD some = 


that lary here ea, 
without ASD Oo perfectly exact 
definit ions. = will be used fre- 


quentiv in the other modules. 


4.3.1 Possibility 


Formal Logic stud jes the possibilities 


for the truth and falsehood of proposi- 
tions or statements. It is not concerned 
with whether atatements actually are true 
or false, but onliv with whether they, or 
combinat ione of them, could possibly be 


tye or 


This is @ special Kind of 
called logical possibility. 
@uished from other kinds of pos 
such a& physical possibility. For example 
Bae is sjogical ly possibile but not. phys oal- 
ly possible that. should be repelled 
rather than attracted 


As @ rough statement of what logic al 
possibility an te, hough not 4 
definition, we may say that a thing is 
logically possible if it doesn’t lead by 
itself to contradiction, that is, doesn “t 
lead te both affirming and denying the 

thing. 


4.3.2 Truth value 


Truth and falsity are said to be truth 
values. just as one, two, three, and so on 
are numericai values. Tnev are the only 
FE as far as standard forma] 


le concerned. 
4.3.3 Propositions 


A proposition or statement is « sentence 
of the kind that must have = tru 
and carmot have more than o mae) 
There le some vacillation among lorie icians 
about the use of these terms; it depends 
on some fine points about the philosophy 
of language and meaning which need t con- 
cern us here. Bot. they all agree on the 
central point, that formal logic is con- 
cerned with entities that have and must 
have exactly one of the two truth values. 


4.3.4 Negation 


and the other £ . The two members of 
the pair are said to be the negations of 
each other. You can form the negation of = 


Propositions come in one true 
false 


propos ition by incorporating the word 
“not", or some equivalent, into it. "It is 
not raining” is the negation of “it is 
raining” Sometimes the negation of a 
proposition is said top be its contradic- 
tory. 
In standard logic the negati 
negation of a proposition is eawiv 
the original proposition : doable athlon 


7 


is the same ae 


ne negation at 


yp SE {3 
Pre #3 


being <, Guach 
he logically true. 
or ban is not. te 


prom: 3 


such ® proposition is sa 
ogy, or to be analytic. 


4.3.6 Logical falsehood 


Certain pee propos itions are logically 
false: it is not possible for them tc 
true. “Snow ie white | 4 ; - 
example. Such propos 
to be self-contrad Lotory. 

For reasone that are obvious 
think about. it for 4 minute, if & 
tion as a] : bE 


mst be ie Eh 


4.3.7 Losica!l contingency 


propesitions may 
be true and aiso may porsibly. be 
far ac logic is concerned. They are said 


6G be _logical jy contingent. Most 
people are inter- 


nr tions that normal 
sted in fall into this category. There 
i muiciear war 


: e if 2 the end = 


i you ha 


pe eet 


need 
whether or 


4.3.8 Logical consistency 

Logic also studies 
of propositions. If 
set of propositions 


combinations or sets 
it is possible for a 
to all be true togeth- 


er, then the set is said to be logically 
consistent, anid the propositions are said 
to be jogical ly consistent with each 


other. If this is not possible, the set is 


said to he logical l ¥ inconsistent. “The 
book is either red or blue", “the book is 
not red” and “the book is not blue’ make 
up an inconsistent set. 

pometimes these terms are applied tc 
single propositions rather than sete, but 
the meaning is essentially the same: con- 
ales = possible to be true. In this 


usage, of course, an inconsistent proposi- 
Se mas st be logically false 


4.3.9 Logical equivalence 


nometimes two propositions are related 
© each other in such a way that it is not 
possible for them to have different truth 


Virtue apong arguments is known as validity. 
An argunent is valid if it is impossible for its 
pregises to be true and its conclusion false, But 
this ig to speak loosely, and the reasonable do not 
countenance looseness. (Kalish and Montague, 1964)i4 


equ) 
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Double nega 
equivalence. 
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seid te logically entail the propositior sistent set of propositions. 
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4.3.11 Argument, Premise, Conclusion 


Of particular interest to those: looking 
for some relation between logic and real 
life is the etructure of propositions 
called an argument (in the logicians’ 
Fa engse of the word; there are other 
sens 5). An argument is made up of 4 mam- 
ropositions called the premises15 


Formal logic deals only with 


certainties and impossibilities, 
with black and white. 


and a further proposit Dior called oe con- 
clusion; these propositions make up an 


argument wher the premises 
proof of or evidence 


4.3.12 Validity 


are advanced as 
for the conelusion. 


Ari argument is said to be logically 
valid when it is not possible for the con- 
clusion to be false when the premises are 
all true. Tris is the « as saving that 
it ie valid when the pr logically 
entail the conclusion. Or we could say 
that combining the premises with the nega- 
tion of the conclusion makes: an incon- 


15. Those beginning the study of logic have « fateful deci- 
sion to make about the spelling of “premise”. Many 
logicians, and others, use “premiss’, but this is frowned on 
py such authorities as The dxford English Pictionary, The 
Gage Canadian Dictionary, and Forler s Modern English sage, 
which says: 


“The tro ... spellings [premise(s}) and premiss(es)] pay per- 
haps be thought useful; but ambiguity cannot often arise be- 
tween the parts of a SYLLOGISK ((-isses} and those of a par- 
cel of real property (ises}; and there is no reason for the 
variation. The tro words are one, the parts of a syllogism 
being ‘the previously stated’, and the parts of the parcel 
of real property being ‘the aforesaid’ (buildings, land, 
etc., previously set out in the deed}. The uniform spelling 
prenise (pl, presises! ie recommended. * 


The double ‘s° for is there because the word comes Iron 
the Latin praepissa, thet which is put before. This word 
cape into logic in the i2th century as @ translation of the 
Arabic word nugaddanah, sonething put before, which nad been 
— two centuries before to tra 


‘ ns slate Aristotle s Greek 
vo 


fis . Before the Dark Age ne Latin had been 


3 kno wt LS f i 

must pesos the argument “ie inv. aid, 
ar if there is a false premise, then the 
argument. te useless 


4.3.13 Deductive 

The logic we are considering here is 
deductive logic; when it looks at an argu- 
ment. its only question is whether or not 
it is possible for the conclusion to be 


false when the premises are true. If this 
is possible then the argument is invalid, 
even though, outside of logic, the 
premises might be thought to give strong 


support to the conclusion — to make it 


very probab Le, 

The whole question | of the 
evidence is. how well 
cinsion, how likely the cone slusion and 
premises are to be true — all these mat- 
TALS, 


Which are essentially questions od 
degree 


how strong 
supports the con- 


,lile outside the scope of fe gare 
“ae ee logic deale only with 
and imposesibilities, with 


are dealt with by 
sometimes goes by 


Some of these matters 
another ¢ lisciptine which 


the name of inductive logic. That is an- 
other meaning of the word logic, and is 
considered in other modules. It too is 
very useful for the close reasoner. 
5 Thirec sbhraeatescies 
Three approaches to problems, whose 
é porrowed from ¢ 


omputer science, 
useful 
and &0 


generally 
study of 


4 4 re 
Willi prove to be 
+} qucthien t 


our reasoning, 
med here: top-down, bottom-up 


tera ~ion J16 


get the big picture 
in the computer 
means thinkine 
your program to 


—_ -down means 
detaiis later. 
ming context, it 


OFT 
i: out what you want 


ithout ag yet about how to do 
re kk thie down inte «a number of 
DARBRS , YOu breaiz thes de OWT into 

:, and se on. Eventually you have 

a rmber of emall taske, and it is 


Fage 10 


Sesy to program them individually. «ir se 

you ie Ope. ; 
Bottom-up, in progr? ramming , goes the 

other way. You start progr: ine emall 


and tnern vou fit them Topetne r 


larger program. 


tasks , 
the 


Use hindsight early 


and a 


same ideas 


apply tk writing ari 
SEAaY. Top-down means start with an out- 
work on it until all the different 
of the essays have beer identified, 

and the whole thing is organized and 
plamed. Then you start writing. Eottom- 
up means start writing, end hope it will 
all come out right. 


Te achers of computer programming and of 
writing tend to emphasize the top-down ap- 
preach. Prachitioners of these arte neuwal- 
ly employ = combination of the methods. 


What makes thie all work is the third 
strategy, iteration. This means repeti- 
tion, doing it over again. You do some- 
thing to start with, = the Flawe in 
what you have done, and do it again bet- 
ter. Deo this over and “over agein - 
iterate. Or, to put is as a slogan: Use 
hindsight early and ofteni?. Your first 
draft 1s never good enough. 

We will be using these strategies con- 
stantiy in our study of reasoning. and 


will frequentiv refer to them. 
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